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4 DESIGN IN ENAMELS FROM THE PEACOCK, NATURE’S MOST MAGNIFICENT BIRD 
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Sky Citizens as Teachers of Design 


FRANCES H. 


BACHELER 


Hartford Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 


NCE upon a time a little boy and 

his younger sister were wandering 
ina wood. They were lost. The boy’s 
velvet jerkin could not protect him from 
the searching autumn wind and great 
tears dropped on the bodice of the little 
maid. Suddenly they heard a sound as 
of the whistling of Dvorak’s Humor- 
esque,' much too fast, but withal in such 
a mad roundelay of optimism that the 
babes in the wood stopped their wander- 
ing, being beguiled into thinking that 
that part of the cruel wood was warm 
and that the moss which pillowed their 
young cheeks was kindly beyond the 
Then—but 
there are two endings to the old, old 


power of uncharmed moss. 
tale—the sad one of Percy’s Reliques 
and the one your mother made up for 
you. Her ending—that the red-breasts, 
with boyish notes cajoling the elements, 
blanketed the little wanderers deep in 
autumn leaves—was the one that gained 
my belief. Thus, by the diligent and 
cheerful labor of the birds, the hero and 
heroine were preserved to complete the 
tale and “‘live happily ever after.”’ 
Young designers are like babes in a 
great forest. Some are utterly dis- 
couraged by the mystery of the way and 
look upon design as a craft of “feeling” 
which they can never understand. Some 
escape from the wood by following the 
enticing way of the business college and 
A few 
struggle bravely on and succeed in dis- 


“get a position” in an office. 


Dvorak, Opus 101, Number 7. 


Colored photographs of stuffed birds: A.W. Mumford, Nature Study Publishing Co., Chicago, Il 


pr s of birds Matsumoto-Do, Tokyo, Japan 


covering fastnesses of their own through 
sheer pluck. But let me recommend to 
the young traveler, not yet acclimated 
to the Forest of Design, the ministra- 
tions of the birds. 

Birds are good teachers though their 
teaching experience is limited to certain 
problems presented to callow freshmen, 
would-be graduates of the nest. But 
the lack of experience is atoned for since 
they come of an inspirational tribe and 
the inspiration is catching. 

If any bird of my acquaintance should 
ask me to fill out a teacher’s agency 
blank for him or her, I should do it and 
be honored in the doing. 

Robin Redbreast’s 
blank of the current year follow. 
Prophet of Cheer- 


Extracts from 
Former position . 
fulness. 


The robin, the robin, Kriss Kringle of birds, 
Sing of the red berried holly! 

He’s dressed in a snug little waistcoat of red 

And oh, his chirp is most jolly 

For good little birds he’s many a treat, 
Sing of the red, red holly! 

Feathered overcoats warm and neat, 

Seeds and worms so good to eat, 

Red rose hips all swampy sweet 


Sing of the Christmas holly! 


Present address: 


you.” 


In the country near 
Reference: I will gladly act as refer- 
ence for my friend, R. Redbreast. The 
best reference will be to give three 
problems which he originated in my 


classes. 


Japanese 
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BIRD MOTIFS DESIGNED AND CUT FROM LINOLEUM BY THE STUDENTS OF THE HARTFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF MISS FRANCES H. BACHELER 
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He first found his way into the pottery 
It is a fireproof room and ex- 
The 


working hard but the designs were stale 


room. 


ceedingly practical. class was 
and work had much of drudgery in it, 
when in hopped Robin. I would have 
sent him out at once but he brought a 
large consignment of cheer with him and 
I hesitated. 


help with teaching whenever work is 


Now I call upon him to 


dull; in fact, I greet any of his kin as 
teachers. 

Raised Outline Tile. 

1. Make a compact drawing of a bird 


PROBLEM I. 


with suggestion of environment and 
season. 
2. Place 


drawing and try many compositions 


tracing paper over the 
realizing that each color must have a 
separate boundary and that spaces must 
not be too small. 

3. Select the best design and trans- 
fer toa plaster block 3” x 3” 

4. Wet the plaster block (which will 
make it soft) and follow the outline with 
a sharp 4H pencil which will cut the 
plaster but leave no black line. 

5. Widen the first outline by follow- 
ing with the same pencil cut wedge- 
shaped. 

6. Clean and test plaster block by 
pressing in small piece of clay. 

7. Print on a large soft slab of clay 
one-half inch thick as many tiles as 
desired and cut out but do not true the 
edge until leather hard. 

8. Give a biscuit firing (the temper- 
ature will depend on your clay—2030° 
F. is good. 

9. Fill spaces with your own soft 
(or Drakenfeld’s 
majolica glazes at 1850°F.) 


glazes in bright colors 


10. The finished tiles may be used as 
mantle decorations or inlaid in concrete 
boxes.® 


Pottery for Artists and Craftsmen, George Cox 


MacMillan Co 
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ProsLem II. Underglaze decoration 
on simple cylindrical pot. 

1. In charcoal on a paper pattern 
(formerly designed) of a simple pot, 
plan a good design of dark and light 
spots using birds as motifs. 

2. Make the pot 


leather hard and still cold to the touch 


and when it is 
trace on the design lightly. 
of black 


manganese oxide on a slab of glass and 


3. Grind a small amount 


add a drop or two of gum arabic. 

t+. Paint this, like black ink, on the 
vase, following the tracing formerly 
applied. 

5. Biscuit firing, 2030°F. 

6. Transparent glaze firing at 1850°F. 
Bead Bag. 


1. Make a design of a bird on plotted 


Prosiem III. 
paper, keeping the entire design in 
squares and thinking of the shape of the 
paper pattern of the bag to be made. 

2. Cut the bag by pattern) out of 
lambskin. 

3. Baste a paper tracing of the de- 
sign on the leather. 

4. Apply the 


rows. 


beads in horizontal 


5. Tear out the tracing from under 
the beads. 

There are so many other problems 
that birds teach so well by making the 
' 


design easy! 


little poets in normal art? 


Is it wrong to train wild 
It makes a 
festivity of the design class and the 
only way it can be proved is to be tried. 
Human words are such tame and con- 
ventional things that one cannot catch 
the blue flash of 


bird’s wing in printed words. 


inspiration from a 
To try to 
describe the teaching of birds in words 
is an attempt 

“Whereat the 


thence with speed, 


sirds (methought) flew 


And inly griev’d for such a cruel deed.” 


, gives a full description of the process 
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BIRD DESIGNS PLANNED AND APPLIED TO VARIOUS MATERIALS 
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STUDENTS BIRD DESIGNS FOR VARIOUS APPLICATIONS 
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Drawing and Handwork 


Wri the first return of the birds in 
the spring, the children of the 


primary grades begin with keen delight 


Supe rvisor of 


their study of birds. Each spring their 
joy Is as spontaneous as the year before 
when the first robin is seen and his call 
of cheer is heard. In response to this 
call, the teacher brings out her colored 
pictures of birds, places them where they 
can be easily studied by the children; 
and the bird book comes into evidence, 
bird 
a piece of 12x 18 


whereupon studying begins. A 


chart is first made, 
inch construction paper of neutral tone 


The 


take 


is used in a_ vertical position. 


children may each make one to 


home to keep his own record or just one 
may be made for a classroom chart. 
Leaving a space of four inches at the 
top of the paper, for a bird design, a 
one-inch border is ruled at the sides and 
the 


divided horizontally into one-half inch 


bottom, and enclosed space is 


spaces and vertically into thirds. These 
three spaces are for the names, date and 


remarks sO) that, as each feathered 


friend is discovered, his name and date 
recorded. How 


of returning may be 


eagerly the children begin their watch- 
ing! 

Now for the first 
hand cutting of the birds. 


lesson in the free- 
The robin 
His 


picture is placed where all can easily 


is a good example to begin with. 
see it. Inthe short preliminary conver- 
sation lesson, the slant of the back and 
tail is noted, the size of the head, the 
slant of the breast and thickness of the 


Study of Birds in the Primary Grades 


BLANCHE M. CAHOON 


tn Eleme nlary Grade Boi e, Idaho 
body; then, to make sure that the 
children be definite and correct, the 


ruler is brought unto use. A piece of 
size, is 


the 


inches in 


the 


manila paper, 6x9 


placed horizontally on desk, 
ruler put on the paper at the same slant 
as the back of the bird in the picture ; 
if this line is four inches long, the teacher 
tells the child to 


inches in length. 


make his line four 
The then 


placed at the same slant as the tail and 


ruler is 


the line drawn the same length as that 
in the picture, then the back of the head, 
top, front, bill, ete., blocking in the bird 
with as few straight lines as possible. 
The legs and feet are omitted the first 
Next the child the 


lines he has drawn 


time. compares 


with the picture, 
looks to see where the line curves from 
the main line of direction, where and 
how he can improve his blocked lines, 
with his 
done the 
the line of the 


tail he now cuts, using the lines he has 


but these he does not correct 
pencil; this is to be with 
scissors. Beginning at 
drawn for general direction and propor- 
tion only, thus giving his entire thought 
to the curve of the line. To compare 
this cutting with the original, it may be 
placed on the picture itself and it is not 
to the third 
fourth grades, an exact copy. 


uncommon find in and 
Repeat 
this same process, but the second time 
By this 


time the child has a clear concept of line, 


add the legs, feet, and branch. 


direction, proportion, and form and is 
With a 


new piece of paper the same size as 


ready for freehand cutting. 
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before, beginning at the same point, cut 
freehand without any guide lines. Each 
bird in turn is studied in this manner 
and though the time may not permit of 
the study of many different birds, the 
child has mastered and memorized all 
This drill in 


seeing correctly and drawing correctly 


that he has attempted. 


what we see is needed in our drawing 
lessons just the same as drill is needed 
in the multiplication table in our arith- 
metic lessons. There may be a few so- 
called talented children, who are able to 
draw without this drill but they are in 
the minority; all children can learn to 
draw when taught to see correctly. 

In the first and second grades, the 
children may use these simple freehand 
cuttings for posters or with their 
crayons color the simplest birds. In 
the third and fourth grades when water 
colors are used, the child has not mas- 























» Second cutting of the rotyr 
straight wes for qencral directs 





tered the medium sufficiently to make 
perfect copies of the colored _ birds, 
though once in a while an accidental 
result is most charming. Paper-cutting 
again comes to the rescue and most 
delightful, colorful, flat poster-effects 
are produced. A duplicate pattern is 
made of the freehand cutting of the 
bird, for example the red-headed wood- 
pecker. On the original pattern the 
head is cut off, traced on red paper, cut 
out and pasted on the second pattern 
(which in this case should be white); 
the wing is cut from the original pattern, 
the part that shows white cut out, the 
wing traced on black paper, cut and 
pasted on the white pattern; the bill, 
legs, and feet cut from yellow paper are 
put in place; and a woodpecker in his 
resplendent colors is before us. The 
children take special delight in dressing 
their feathered friends in this fashion. 
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USE OF CUT PAPER AS AN AID IN ART EDUCATION HAS BEEN FOUND IMMENSELY BENEFICIAL 
THE ABOVE ARE PROBLEMS IN BRILLIANT CUT PAPERS BY THE PUPILS OF MISS BLANCHE CAHOON OF 
BOISE, IDAHO 
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SPRING POSTERS MADE WITH BRIGHT AND DARK COLORED 
PAPERS BY THE PUPILS OF THE SCHOOLS OF BOISE, IDAHO 
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While the children are studying the 
birds in school, the librarian at the 
public library is doing her part in stimu- 
lating their interest and helping in their 
study. Last year it was a bird contest; 
for a week pictures of native birds were 
posted around the children’s room, the 
name of the bird not being in evidence 
but simply marked with a number. At 
the end of the week blanks were given 
out with corresponding numbers and to 
those knowing the greatest number of 
birds prizes of bird books were awarded. 
The year before it was a bird house 
contest. The boys responded with 
great interest, their hard work problem 
for the month in the fifth and sixth 
vgrades being a bird house. With the 
coping-saw, small and carefully made 
houses were constructed while at home 
their ideas expanded into ingenious 
models. The olde bovs of the seventh 


grades manual training 


nd eighth 


SONG: 
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classes were assigned a like problem with 
more difficult working. So when “bird 
week’? was announced at the library, 
the boys proudly flocked there with 
their results. <A 


city, who has a keen interest and under- 


taxidermist in the 


standing of birds, made the week much 
more interesting by a loan of his own 
wonderful collection of birds, which 
were placed about the houses in natural- 
istic positions. At the story telling 
hour, at the end of the week, this bird- 
loving man told the children what 
houses were suitable for the different 
birds; gave something of their habits, 
imitated their calls, told of their useful- 
After this, 


awarded to best and second-best houses 


ness, ete. prizes were 
made by boys in each grade, but it 
seems to me that each boy won his own 
reward in a better understanding, a 
keener sight and greater love for all his 
wonderful little bird friends 


ON MAY MORNING 


Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger 


Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 


lhe flowery May, who from her green lap throws 


The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 


Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 


Mirth and youth and warm desire! 


Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 


Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 


Thus we salute thee with our early song, 


And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 





John V it 
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Pencil Sketching from Birds 


ERNEST L. POOLE 


School Administration Blda . Reading, Pe nnsylvania 


EW creatures are more intensely 

alive than birds. Their little bodies 
seem fairly bursting with energy, and 
even their whole expression, when not in 
repose, is one of alertness and vivacity. 
Who does not wonder at the marvellous 
energy of the tiny hummingbird as he 
darts through the air so quickly that 
the eye can scarcely follow, his wings 
vibrating so rapidly that they appear a 
mere blur? 

Or the diminutive chickadee, as he 
swings and balances himself on a twig, 
examining every irregularity in the bark 
for the small ir. ects and eggs that form 
the bulk of his food. 
not sufficiently busy, but must keep up 


Even then he is 


his conversational chatter all through 
the freezing days, while the rabbits, 
squirrels, and other wood folk are 
huddled in their retreats, trying their 
best to keep comfortable. 

Or the flycatchers, hawks, and herons, 
those peerless still-hunters and fisher- 
men, whose every move is one of alert- 
ness and caution, even when they are 
apparently at rest. We cannot wonder 
that their little bodies are constantly at 
a temperature of from four to fourteen 
degrees higher than ours, and that 
many species require half their weight 
in food each day. 

No doubt, it is this very intensity of 
their lives which rakes them so attrac- 
tive. Besides, their beautiful colors 
and perfect adaptation to their modes of 
living are a constant source of pleasure 
to all who admire the beautiful. 

Yet this very intenseness of expres- 


sion is one of the stumbling blocks when 
we consider them as models, and I know 
of no better training for the student 
than the sketching of bird forms from 
life. It requires a quick eye and a 
perfect co-ordination of the eye, mind, 
and hand in order to achieve any degree 
of success. 

Almost invariably the first attempts 
are stiff and lifeless, and the student 
does well to confine himself to the more 
sedentary varieties, such as the parrots, 
hawks, and owls, which are less apt to 
move at the critical moment. 

I have always recommended a very 
rapid and slight ‘blocking in” as a 
start, then as the more essential forms 
are sketched in, the finer details, such as 
the feather textures and head, may be 
worked in, even when the model is in 
motion. This is probably the easiest 
way to acquire facility and avoid dis- 
appointment in the results, as whatever 
is accomplished, be it a slight ‘short- 
hand”’ sketch, or a fairly finished study, 
is apt to be consistent. 

With practice a freedom of line is 
acquired, which is much more expressive 
and rapid than the blocking-in process 
already alluded to. Then we can 
commence to pay more attention to 
color, texture, and the finer modeling of 
form. 

The feathery covering of birds is not 
disposed uniformly over the skin, but 
is arranged in certain definite tracts, 
and the feathers and markings almost 
invariably follow an orderly arrange- 
ment. The “eyes’’ of the peacock tail, 
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RAPID PENCIL SKETCHES MADE WITH A MODERATELY SOFT PENCIL, ABOUT 2B WITH A CHISEL POINT, 
AND A COMPARATIVELY SMOOTH PAPER, 







BIRD SKETCHES 
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SKETCHED BY ERNEST L. POOLE 
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BIRD PENCIL STUDIES ON LIGHT PAPER AND SKETCHES ON DARK PAPER WITH HIGHLIGHTS ADDED 
IN WHITE CRAYON. DRAWN BY ERNEST L. POOLE 
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/RAWINGS FROM BIRDS IN REPOSE AND IN ACTION REQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE OF MEMORY DRAWING 
AS WELL AS A GOOD KNOWLEDGE OF BIRD ANATOMY 
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for instance, are so arranged as to form 
a geometric pattern, as Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton has pointed out in his excel- 
lent work on the art anatomy of animals. 

The control that some birds have over 
their plumage is remarkable. I have 
secured some sketches of the Golden 
Kagle, for instance, which are quite true, 
yet one who is unacquainted with the 
extent of the flexibility of their plumage 
would surely believe the character 
exaggerated. The controversy over the 
‘“nantalettes”’ of the eagle on our five- 
dollar gold piece is a fair example of the 
ignorance which is general on this point. 
However, we have all noticed how the 
birds fluff up their plumage in winter, 
in order to afford better protection from 
the cold. 

With animals which patrol a certain 
beat in their cages it is often possible in 
making action sketches to wait until the 
subject returns to the desired position, 
but this is seldom possible with birds, as 
they scarcely ever do the same thing in 
the same way twice in succession. A 
knowledge of anatomy is just as essen- 
tial in the sketching of birds as with 
human beings and animals, although the 
actual anatomy is concealed to a great 
extent under the feathers. For instance 
one of the commonest errors is to draw a 
bird off its balance, whereas an under- 
standing of anatomy brings us to realize 
that the center of balance should follow 
a vertical line running from the shoulder 
to the base of the front toes. 

So far I have referred principally to 
sketching in zodlogical collections and 
menageries. Working at long range 
from birds in the field is quite a different 
problem and requires a thorough under- 
standing of the birds in order to properly 
interpret a comparatively fleeting 
glimpse. 
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While serving with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, I 
undertook to make up a book of life 
sketches of the French birds as a 
souvenir. My usual method of proce- 
dure was to seat myself in some favored 
spol and wait, sketch book in lap and 
glasses in hand, until the birds came 
within range. Then a good look at the 
bird through the glasses and a rapid 
sketch of all characters observed, with 
perhaps another look if my model had 
not disappeared in the meantime, and 
the sketch was again carried as far as 
possible. 

I trust that | may be pardoned fo. 
saying that it was a source of gratifica- 
tion upon my return, to be able to 
identify all the sketches that were 
obtained in this manner. 

Incidentally, I have discovered that 
this is one of the most satisfactory ways 
to observe bird life, as the birds soon 
learn that no harm ts intended, and by 
avoiding sudden movements their con 
fidence may be obtained to a remarkable 
degree. Sometimes their familiarity 
becomes quite amusing as they come 
close to get a better view of the 
strange creature which has invaded then 
re alm. 

I have had wrens and titmice on more 
than one occasion come so close that | 
could easily have touched them, while 
once a Maryland yellowthroat perched 
on my leg, and then becoming panic- 
stricken at her own rashness, flew off into 
the bushes, chattering and scolding at a 
great rate. 

Then, too, one often catches glimpses 
of the great drama which is constantly 
being enacted in the dim light of the 
leafy world, and learns many of the 
secrets which are not vouchsafed to 
those who run past. 
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Birds and Costume Design 
KUDORA SELLNER 


New York City 


A BIRD signifies Thought. When 
Thought takes wing, we have 


Imagination. So with Imagination and 
the Bird, we shall take flight to the 
Realm of Costume Design. 

The story of the bird as a decorative 
motif dates back to the very beginning 
of Design, for it has been one of the first 
and one of the most widely used of the 
animate forms of Nature. Its symbolic 
significance has been great, as found in 
the garments of worship of the nations, 
and in heraldry. In many cases the 
bird forms have been so crudely pic- 
rect gnizable, 


tured as to be hardly 


certain forms becoming standardized 
and handed down with tradition. This 
we find to be the case with the early 
Indians of our own country, certain 
border patterns being used for centuries 
on garments and pottery which would 
not be recognized as bird motifs, unless 
one’s attention were called to the fact. 
In strong contrast to these we have the 
wondrously gorgeous and minutely de- 
tailed birds of the Orient. 

tesearch shows us the various meth- 
ods of utilizing the bird motif, and the 
various modes of application to textiles, 
employed by the various nations, all of 
which are, of 


course, applicable to 


modern use. These are weaving, roll, 
and block printing, embroidery, bead- 
ing, stencilling, painting, bleach and 
batik. 

The first sheet of drawings is a small 
collection of bird forms, taken at ran- 


dom from books on historic design. 


The second sheet shows some of these 
repeated to form spots and borders, also 
Almost 
who has the desire to try can, in one way 


various applications. anyone 
or another, apply such designs to ma- 
terials. A slightly different problem is 
to see in an object as a whole, a motive 
for the doing of something beautiful. 
The gowns here pictured have been 
evolved in this way, not only the color 
scheme of a certain bird, but also the 
form and general characteristics being 
A visit to the bird house 
at the zoo, or a book with colored plates 


considered. 


of birds, suggests a wealth of inspira- 


tions. Of especial value in suggestion 
of color are the roseate spoonbill, 
Florida and other jays, Baltimore 


oriole, kingfisher, cerulean and other 
warblers, the nuthatches, the finches, 
ducks, and wild geese. For eccentric 
effects follow the colorings and markings 
of such birds as the red-headed wood- 
pecker, the bohemian wax-wing, the 
large and variegated family of parrots. 
The following descriptions are given as 
suggestions, and to show the method of 
procedure. 

This 


just one pin feather from the bird, a 


Canary: gown was built on 


green running into yellow. The over- 
dress might be a double-faced satin, or 
a changeable taffeta, with the soft under 
dress in paler tones. The train is not 
at all essential, to this or several of the 
It merely carried out the 

the tail. A 


feature of the present day ball gown is 


other gowns. 


equivalent of notable 
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the feather fan, ranging from several 
feathers fastened together to affairs that 
open to alarming proportions. Fashion 
has also made generous use of feathers 
as trimming, small ones fastened on 
tape and sold by the yard, and also 
fashioned into all varieties of rosettes 
and radiates. 
Peacock: 
responsible for the designing and actual 
this And it 
story that may be of use to someone. 


A Chinese feather fan was 


making of gown. has a 
It began by being a soiled remnant of 


pale pink fibre cloth, priced at one dollar 


and nineteen cents. By folding it in 
half it made two exact squares. By 


holding it cornerwise, it reached from 


shoulder to hem. A dip in yellow dye 
brought it to life as a shimmering gold. 
And since the dress was decreed to go 
with the fan, the peacock eye supplied 
the design, and was applied by the 
process known as batik, which is paint- 
ing with melted wax, forming islands 
into which to drop the various colors, 
The little 
square cornerwise sketch shows how the 


the wax acting as a resist. 


design was placed, and the Applied 
Motif the detail of the 


circle, formed by repeating a ‘tail eye”’ 


sheet shows 


four times. The designs were not care- 
fully measured, and toilsomely worked 
out. That is the beauty of batik as a 
medium. It is the art of the brush, and 
where the wax leads the color and form 
follow. Its very crudity gives it its 
individuality 
eraft.’’ 


and stamp of “handi- 


The peacock designs were 


dashed on with freehand strokes and 
the colors applied, in a single evening’s 
work. The two squares for front and 
back are alike, for this process allows of 
the working on double folds of material. 


The bodice was formed by cutting a 
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slit down the top corners, and fastening 
the ends over the shoulders with large 
brilliant blue glass beads. These also 


weight the other corners, with tassels 


on the two sides. The gaps on the sides 
and on the bodice were filled in with 
several remnants of net, yellow and 
greens, and the whole mounted on one 
a half yards of wide, thin China 
The 


a gown of jewelled 


and 
silk, dyed from yellow to green. 
total result was 
brilliance and loveliness, for less than 
five dollars, that has had its chance to 
successfully vie with the Fifth Avenue 
creations that gather in the ballrooms 
of New York. 
Cockatoo: 
bit of sheer chiffon? 


Did you ever hand-dye a 
Do you know the 
wonderful results you can obtain? 
With cockatoo as our idea, we dipped 
chiffon crepe in watery solutions of ros 
and blue and green. Yes, the result was 
gray, but a most colorful gray, with a 
great deal of the rose playing elusively 
about. Such a hand-dyed fabric is 
sufficient unto itself, so the only orna- 
ments placed upon the draped folds are 
two feather rosettes, dyed counterparts 
of the feather that of little 


gray cockatoo’s head, white, generously 


came out 
tipped in rose. 
Bird of Paradise ™ 


and brilliant, is a characteristic of this 


Dark, and yet rich, 


bird; and unexpected in its eccentric 
then, 
that the gown evolved should be so also. 


fling of feathers. Small wonder 
In perfect accord with Fashion are the 
feathers on the hips. Something new in 
the way of a train was inspired by the 
bird’s tail The 
color is metallic blue, in any of the gor- 


long, slim feathers. 
geous fabrics that can be found in the 
shops, some of which are patterned in 


gold and silver metal thread. The jet 
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trimmings are enriched with small spots 
of brilliant yellow, green, and orange. 
Pink Flamingo: Besides the color, 
pink flamingo has several character- 
istics to link her to the bird she repre- 
Chiffon soft 


pliable material, is draped into the sem- 


sents. velvet, or any 


blance of a bow, and gives the roundness 
of the tall bird’s body. In suggestion 
of the long legs, this tapers down each 
division of 


side, into claw-like 


The 


three, 


entire skirt is formed of picot- 

















edged pieces of chiffon, to imitate the 

overlapping feathers of the bird. 
Parakeet: Colorful the 

combinations found in the tropical birds. 


indeed are 
Parakeet, here pictured, is a pastel in 


clearest and purest tones of yellow, 
emerald green, cerulean blue, and a light 
and a deeper tone of violet. The top 
could be a brocade, or a hand decorated 
The 
rest would be lovely as any one of the 
the 


parent layers of several. 


piece, combining these colors. 


colors used in brocade, or trans- 


A Day with the Birds in the 


Museum of Natural History, New York City 
CLARA BARTRAM 


Columbia College, New York City 


i )U will remember that the natives 
in the story of Kipling’s “ Kim” 
called the Museum of Lahore the 
* Ajaib-Gher—the Wonder House”’; 
and the children and men and women 
who visit the great museums in the city 
of New York, find so much to see and so 
much to learn, that they, too, are filled 
with a feeling of awe. 

When it was the 
Illustration Class the 
Museum of Natural History to sketch 


that 
would go to 


announced 


birds, we, who had not been there, were 
only mildly interested. We thought we 
would find the usual 
stuffed birds and the 


birds’ eggs; but the collection, we soon 


glass cases of 
usual rows of 
‘earned, was no ordinary one. Here are 
the 
floor is devoted to groups which have 


birds from all over world. One 


been carefully planned and executed by 


artists. These are very beautiful, for 





the man was chosen to paint the scenery 
for the the 
country the 
habits and haunts of a particular bird. 


background, who knew 


and could best portray 

Professor Bement has many ways of 
stimulating the students’ imaginations 
and this time, instead of simply telling 
us to select any bird and draw it, he 
suggested looking for character birds 
which seemed to express some human 
emotion. 

Our first guest was a bird which gave 
the The 


class seized, sketch pads and folding 


suggestion of amusement. 
stools and soon showed they were having 
a good time by their chatter as well as 
their interest in sketching. Later, we 
drew belligerent or haughty birds and 
proud or dignified ones. 

The morning fled very rapidly for we 
If you will look 
at the page of my sketches, you will find 


had enjoyed ourselves. 
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QUICK DRAWINGS CAN BE MADE BY THE USE OF WHITE AND BLACK ON GRAY PAPER, IF THE ARTIST 
WILL DIVIDE ALL COLOR VALUES INTO THE THREE STEPS OF LIGHT, MIDDLE TONE, AND DARK 
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two belligerent birds at the top,—one, 
the black hornbill, we called the 
Bolshevist. The illustrate 
amusement, surprise, and tenderness; 


pelicans 


the others show dignity, haughtiness, 
eagerness, and vanity. Some chose a 
peacock or bird of paradise for vanity, 
others drew grotesque birds with huge 
bills or awkward bodies, but each found 
birds to illustrate what they were look- 
ing for. 

The next problem was to draw groups 
of birds and try to make a design suit- 
able for an illustration. To a picture 
of three parrots was given the title, 
; the Bolshevistic 
hornbill was made to attack the nest of 


“The Town Gossips”’ 
the goose citizen—this to be used as a 
cartoon; an owl was labeled, ‘‘The Wise 
One’; and there were many others 
which were very good. 


While intent on this problem, the 
thought came to me that school children 
would enjoy doing the very thing we 
were doing; that they naturally love 
birds and can more easily put them in 
the realm of fancy. I think this would 
be one very good way for the drawing 
teacher to make use of the specimens in 
a museum. Even in the country school 
a boy might be found who had a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds; or the teacher 
could use pictures of birds. In this 
very museum, there is a fine old owl, 
among other birds, which Roosevelt 
prepared when he was a boy only four- 
teen years old. 

Beautiful illustrations in Japanese 
prints and many ancient and modern 
designs have been inspired by birds. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


The history of design shows that ab- 
stract symbols used in decoration were 
at first pictorial. We see this in the 
primitive Peruvian motifs. They de- 
pict birds flying and hopping and yet 
use very simple lines. Perhaps they 
first observed birds and drew them; 
then, in repeating the picture rapidly 
for a border or decoration, the super- 
fluous lines were omitted and, thus, the 
bird became more and more abstract 
until it was only a decorative symbol. 
Children should learn to draw birds 
first, and then later, they could try to 
make designs. Perhaps they might 
catch the spirit of the Peruvians and, 
with their imaginations stimulated, 
they would succeed in making some- 
thing original. We need to develop 
designers in America—the war has 
taught us that—and this is a suggestion 
of one way to try. 

I have been struck by the fact that 
the schools are taking their classes to 
the museums in the city of New York. 
Long lines of boys and girls with draw- 
ing paper and pencils, all intent on their 
lesson—and they are orderly, too—come 
for something definite; not as grown 
folk do who look at everything and 
remember nothing. 

We can all enjoy working in our 
museums more. Most of them are as 
free as Kim’s ‘Wonder House”’ 
it was written above the door, “ All can 
enter.”’ 


where 


Then, let us go more often for 
our Own inspiration and also with our 
drawing classes; for who knows what 
child may be stimulated to become an 
illustrator or designer, say, by a day 
with the birds? 
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Birds in Toyland 


JOHN T. 


LEMOS 


Polyte chnic High School, San Francisco, California 


LL children like birds. 


it comes to designing we have no 


And when 


end of birds from which to draw our 
The 


unique designs and toys have hardly 


ideas. possibilities of birds in 
been touched. 

We have plenty of toys which use the 
birds in their naturalistic forms, but 
there are comparatively few that show 
them with their best design possibilities. 
The toys that sell readily and make a 
lasting impression on both the children 
and their parents are those that are 
really decorative and those that try to 
give the birds, by the manner in which 
their features are drawn, such as the 
expression of the beak or eye, an individ- 
ual character. 

The natural decorative markings of 
most birds make them an easy subject 
to transpose into design and crafts work. 
Some birds, like the peacock, are un- 
usually decorative. We do not have to 
stretch our imaginations to create some 
kind of design the 
Whether that design is unusual and 
interesting or. just very ordinary, of 
The mistake 


from peacock. 


course, depends on us. 
most young designers make is generally 
one of two things. Either he tries to 
make an exact picture of the bird in 
question or he tries to put in too much. 
Many a good bird design has been 
spoiled because the young artist could 
not resist the temptation to stroke in all 
the feathers, or shade up the beak and 
legs of the bird. 


lf we keep in mind the idea that a 





good design does not mean a _ photo- 
graphic reproduction of our model, we 
are well on the road to the right idea. 
Having our bird idea in mind, we should 
so arrange and divide up the various 
that 
arrangement of parts is formed. 


areas of a pleasing 


The 


fact that no one ever saw a bird exactly 


our design 


like the one we have produced, is no 
disgtace. If our design is well balanced 
and harmonious, we have put into our 
work some of our own individuality. 
Our work has character. Such a design 
is the kind that holds the attention of 
those who see it and makes a pleasing 
impression. This does not mean that 
the 


designs may be, the better they become. 


more eccentric and bizarre our 
Originality in design must base itself on 


good balance, rhythm, and pleasing 
division of parts. 

The best way to go about our bird 
design is to decide what we would like 
to make. Is it to be done in wood, or 
paper, or modeled with modeling clay 


The 


medium in which our toy or novelty is 


such as moldolith or permodello. 


to be made will naturally govern the 
Birds de- 
signed for wood must be so planned that 


kind of a design we create. 


they can be easily cut with the saw. 
For this reason, no thin or weak parts 
can be planned on. Birds to be modeled 
must be planned with the idea in mind 
of their being held together in some 
definite way. If they are to stand up, 
then the question of their balancing 


properly comes up. Birds constructed 
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from paper bring up similar problems, 
such as cutting them out so that they 
will not fall to pieces or arranging their 
pattern so that they will stand up by 
themselves. 

All these first questions have to do 
with the constructive part of idea of our 
bird toy as a whole. The second step 
has to do with the proper marking and 
coloring of our toy. Paper toys, of 
course, are generally finished in opaque 
or transparent water colors. Opaque 
colors are best for the larger areas, as 
opaque colors dry smoothly. Another 
way to get good effects in paper is to 
produce designs and spots by pasting 
pieces of different colored paper over 
each other. This is an easy way for the 
little artists to get results. Painting on 
wood may be done in several ways. 
After the wood has been cut out, the 
design may be put on with colored 
crayons. These wax crayons may be 
used by the smaller children without any 
trouble. After the coloring has been 
done, the whole toy can be given a coat 
of clear shellac. This will brighten up 
the colors and protect the surface of the 
wood. 

Still another way is to use water 
colors, giving them a coat of shellac 
after they are thoroughly dry. A third 
way, one which may be used by older 
students, is to use the enamel paints 
which dry with a high gloss. These 
help to give rich color to the finished toy 
and make them more wearable. Or- 
dinary oil paints can be given this gloss 
effect by mixing a little clear varnish 
with them. 
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Modeled toys, like those shown in the 
illustration, should be reinforced with 
strips of copper wire. Copper wire is 
durable and at the same time easily 
bent, which makes it ideal for toys of 
this kind. 


wrapped with several rounds of tape 


If the parts of the wire are 


where the joints come—such as in the 
neck and legs—the bird may be made so 
that he will move his neck and body as 
shown in the picture. The tape pre- 
vents the modeling clay from cracking 
at the joints after it has hardened. 

Birds used as box handles may be 
made of this clay or may be cut out of 
wood and glued on. Bird bookends 
make a gift nearly everyone likes, and 
bird twine and thread holders are always 
useful. The “swinging parrot” is a 
toy any boy will delight in making and 
the paper birds on the other page are 
the kind the younger artists can easily 
trace and color. They are designed so 
that they will cut out and stand by 
themselves and can be used like paper 
dolls or as place cards at a party. 

Once started, the young craftsmen in 
the class can be led to work up ideas of 
their own, and allowed to carry them 
out. When the bird problems have 
been completed and the last toy carried 
triumphantly home, you will have a 
class which has not only become ac- 
quainted with birds in Toyland, but has 
been aroused to a great deal more 
personal interest in their real live, 
feathered bird friends that live in the 


trees about them. 
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Two American Birds 


EARL L. 


POOLE 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


THE BLUEBIRD 
THROUGHOUT our Northern states 
the bluebird has won a unique 
place in the hearts of mankind, as the 
harbinger of Spring. 

In a few isolated spots even as far 
York, Connecticut 
the Ohio valley, bluebirds may winter 
but 
spend that season from Virginia south 
to the Gulf of At this time 
they feed on berries and other small 


north as New and 


in small numbers, the majority 


Mexico. 


fruits, with an occasional insect or 
cache of insect eggs that good fortune 
may bring to light. 

The first warm days of Spring, how- 
ever, find the bluebirds ready and long- 
ing to return to their homes and nests in 
the north; and the journey is begun 
long before the snowbanks have dis- 
But 


when we hear their soft “‘tu-ree-a-lee”’ 


appeared from shaded places. 


from the upper we may be sure that 
Spring is just behind them. 

Sometimes a belated storm or cold 
spell will cause these early messengers 
to suffer untold hardships, and occa- 
sionally great numbers of bluebirds are 
frozen or die of starvation. 

In 1911-1912 it 


estimated that at least 75°7, of the blue- 


the winter of was 
birds were killed off in this manner, but 
they have since returned to their former 
abundance. 

Once they are here, their soft warble 
is heard from the fence posts and dead 
throughout the the 
handsome little birds perch on their 


trees land, as 


lookouts to examine the ground below 
for insects or other edibles. 

From time to time they fly down to 
the ground and pick up some choice 
morsel, which is then carried to the 
perch and devoured. 

Within a couple of weeks after their 
first arrival we see the resident birds in 
pairs examining all the knot holes, hol- 
low limbs and nesting boxes for suitable 
sites. 

When a satisfactory site is found, 
both birds become very busy carrying 
grasses, feathers, and rootlets into the 
cavity, Mother Bluebird 


mences to lay her eggs. These are of a 


and com- 
beautiful light blue color, from four to 
six in number. 

From now on, the parents become 
very busy, the male taking his mate’s 
place on the nest while she is out forag- 
ing for food. When the young birds are 
hatched, both parents become very busy 
indeed, as the babies’ appetites are ap- 
palling, and they never seem to get 
enough to eat. They grow rapidly and 
after a couple of weeks, food is withheld 
for a while, and in their eagerness the 
little birds are induced to leave their 
nest and venture forth into the world. 

They are in-great danger at this time 
from roving cats, weasels, and snakes, 
but the brave little parents offer a stout 
defense and guard them carefully until 
they are able to fly. 

At first the little bluebirds are speck- 
led above and below, but after the first 
moult they resemble their parents, and 
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the little family flies off to shift for itself. 
There 


hoppers, worms, and beetles in the fields, 


is now an abundance of grass- 
and the little flocks proceed to fatten up 
until the first sharp frosts in late Octo- 
them on their 


ber or November send 


way southward. 


THE PIED-BILLED GREBE 

The pied-billed crebe, dabehick, or 
water-witch is a common visitor along 
our rivers, lakes and ponds during the 


It 


early migrant, starting northward soon 


Spring and Fall migrations. is an 
after the breaking up of the ice on our 
northern ponds and streams. 

Its names are derived from its unusual 
diving powers, as it is most at home in 
the water and captures the small fish, 
snails, frogs, tadpoles, worms, and water 
insects by diving after them. 

So expert is the grebe at diving that 
it is generally believed to escape from 
gunners by diving at the flash of the 
It is able to remain under water 
at 
swim long distances in this manner to 


gun. 
for several minutes a time and will 
outwit a pursuer. 

In May the grebes repair to some ex- 


tensive 
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These 


reeds and other vegetable matter an 


are usually floating masses o 


chored to the stems of living plants. 
The eggs are from five to seven in 


number, and are hatched by bot! 


parents, which cover them with dead 


leaves and other vegetation if for am 


reason they are forced to leave the nest 


The young are expert divers and 
swimmers almost as soon as they are 
hatched. They follow their parents 


about, dive, and hide or swim with only 
the bill out of water, just like the old 
birds. 

When tired out, they climb onto the 
While the grebe 


at home in the water, 


parents’ backs to rest. 
is sO thoroughly 
it requires a long start before it can take 


wing, paddling over the surface for 


some distance. Once in the air, how- 


ever, it flies very swiftly, the small sharp 
wings vibrating rapidly. 

On land the grebe is quite helpless, 
and can only flounder about on its 
breast, asthe legs are placed too far back 
to be of any value in walking. How- 
ever, they appear to take the place ol 


the tail in flying, as the grebe is strangely 


marsh to build their nests. entirely tailless. 
BIRDS 
DO YO NE’ER THINK WHAT WONDROUS BEINGS THES! 
DO YOt NE’ER THINK WHO MADE THEM AND WHO TAUGHT 
rHE DIALECT THEY SPEAK, WHERE MELODIES 
ALONE ARE THE INTERPRETERS OF THOUGHT 


H.W Longfellou 













































ILLUSTRATION : ILLUSTRATED VERSES 











ee ee te ease 








on you clay ere |wing on my way, 
heer up! cheer up! cheer up! 
Whenever youre blue 
find something 10 do 
for somebody else who is sadder than you W. 
Cheer up! cheer up! cheer up! 










































Little owlet inthe glen. 
3 ~—PAGIFIC Slane dy, 1 
GREETINGS peng yo 





You should say, To 
+ Wham to whom!” 
heat Not. To who! to who!” 
Your small friend , 
AL. Katy- did. 


Buf you never heard her say 


abe gre oye 
“Katy do! she do!” 














WHISTLED THE BLACKBIRD TO til MATE, 
I THINK WE HAD BETTER GO, DEAR, 
SHOWERS OF GOLD AND PURPLE LEAVES, 
FIELDS THAT ARE BROWN, AND YELLOW SHEAVES 
TELL OF THE COMING SNOW, DEAR, 

| THINK WE HAD BETTER GO, DEAR.” 











[ILLUSTRATED BIRD POEMS FOR GIFT CARDS, PRESENTATION BOOKLETS OR ILLUSTRATION PURPOSES 
iS A USEFUL PROBLEM IN ANY SCHOOL GRADE. THE ABOVE ARE DRAWINGS BY MISS LOUISE D, 
TESSIN OF NAPA, CALIFORNIA 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 BIRD VERSE 





. | 
10 LITTLE BIRDS 
1 little Robin a> 2 Fat little Robins 
Felt lonesome and blue. a All chuckling with glee. 


He flew to his playmate's Went out hunting buglets 
Jind then there were 2° Aind soon there ¢““\were 


AME | 


3 stuffed little birdlets 
are on the barn door; 
hay wa assed by 
"And sure! there were 4° 
re @ 












These 4 jolly Robins 
Went out for a ride 

In a little boys goat cart; 

Ere long there were 






The wheels of their wagon 
Were soon ina Pix; 

They called a Woodpecker, 
Who made the crowd G. 


By the time they reached home, 
It was half past eleven; 
Their grand daddy met them 
And that ade it 7: 
=< 


” le 


@ & 
4s “en 















He scolded them roundly 
For being so late 


Till. a neighbor came over, 
Which made the crowd 8 


They all soon decided 
To have a - time, 


Aind called old Jim Black Bird 
By then there were Q- 














« 





They sung and theydanced ye" Dont you Know 

YOu'VE BEEN DANC 

Again and again ma tgernny 
Bill Bliceman came ire 


THE 
Which raised it to 10> HE WAY SOME OF 


So they bundled all up - 
As right here you can see - 
And slept for two days and nights 


YOu LOOK On an old mossy tree. 


1S SURELY A 
SIGHT!" 








John T- Demos. 











LET THE PUPILS OF THE GRADES CUT OUT BIRDS FROM COLORED PAPERS OR USE DRAWN BIRDS AND 
ARRANGE THEM TO ILLUSTRATE SOME BIRD STORY OR POEM 540 
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The Peacock in Art 


kK. R. FORD 


Oakland, California 


()' all the birds, the peacock is the 
most popular in art and has been 
used many times by artists and de- 
signers as a motif in design or as a basis 
for color schemes. 

Whistler 


Peacock Room, decorated with peacock 


became as noted for his 


motifs, as for any of his other paintings. 

The peacock is the most magnificent 
of all birds and is a native of the Indian 
Peninsula and of Ceylon. It was first 
introduced into Europe by Alexander 
the Great, and from Europe it was 
brought to Africa and America. 

An early account in the Bible de- 
scribes the peacock as part of the cargo 
“For the 
king’s ships went to Tarshish bringing 


of King Solomon’s ships. 


gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks.’’ A fossil form of a peacock 
was discovered in California in 1908. 

The peacock lives to be twenty or 
thirty years old. The japanned pea- 
cock has deep blue-shouldered wings and 
is a species distinct from all others. 
White peacocks have also been devel- 
oped, the coloring of the tail feathers 
nearly disappearing. The peahen is a 
modest, unpretending bird by the side 
of the gorgeous male. The Java peahen 
is almost as gorgeous as the male. 

The peacock is regarded as sacred by 
Indian The 
throne in the palace of the Mogul em- 
perors is valued at $10,000,000. 

In Europe the peacock is frequently 
used as a symbol of the Resurrection. 


many castes. peacock 


In Byzantine art the peacock was often 
united with the cross and crown, the 
and other Christian emblems. 
The Japanese and Chinese both utilize 


dove 


the peacock as a decorative motif in 
much of their beautiful handicraft. In 
China the yellow jacket and the peacock 
feather are symbols of the highest court 
honors. In ancient Roman and Greek 
mythology, the peacock was thought 
worthy of being connected with Hera 
and Juno. ‘To the Persians the peacock 
was synonymous of fire and light. 

To the skilled artisan and 
nature, the beauty of the peacock is 


lover of 


always a source of inspiration. It is 
only in the minds of the ignorant that 
any superstition is connected with the 
peacock or the peacock feather. 

The following pages illustrate a few 
of the beautiful designs produced by 
artists of different periods. 





A SHUTTER OF ONE OF THE 
WINDOWS IN WHISTLER’S 
“PEACOCK ROOM” 































BIRD LIFE 13 PEACOCK IN DESIGN 
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THE PEACOCK HAS BEEN USED FOR MANY CENTURIES AS A MOTIF FOR DESIGN 
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BIRD LIFE 13 PEACOCK IN DESIGN 
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¥ PEACOCK INCLUDES IN ITS MAGNIFICENT PLUMAGE AND GRACEFUL LINES, GOOD EXAMPLES 
OF ALL THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT ; PEACOCK DESIGNS 
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THE PEACOCK IN APPLIED ART HAS RESULTED IN VARIED PRESENTATIONS. SOME HAVE CENTERED 
THEIR INTEREST ON THE GORGEOUS PATTERN OF THE FEATHERS WHILE OTHERS HAVE USED THE 
RHYTHMIC LINES OF THE WHOLE BIRD 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 PEACOCK DESIGNS 
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WHETHER THE MATERIAL BE METAL OR LACE, WOOD OR GLASS, THE PEACOCK LENDS ITSELF TO 
EXPRESSION IN DESIGN FOR ALL THE HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
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BIRD LIFE 13 BIRD DESIGNS 
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NEGISH! 7A 








EVELYN HOLLERAN, POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL SAN FRANCISCO 





GLORINE HALL 
GRAPE 75 
BO! SE, IDAHO 


rHE ABOVE HAVE BEEN AWARDED PRIZES IN THE COMPETITION FOR BIRD DESIGNS’ ANNOUN( ED IN 
THE NOVEMBER, 1919, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


‘chool Arts Magazine, May 1 





BIRD LIFE BIRD DESIGNS 














THE PAGE OF HONOR DESIGNS RECEIVED IN THE BIRD DESIGN COMPETITION AS ANNOUNCED IN THE 
NOVEMBER, 1919, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND 


IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAI 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILI 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLI HELPS FOR THI 


THE BIRD BORDER on the Textile Cover 
Design was received from Miss Bartram of New 
York City. It was designed by Miss Witters 
from some of the photographs arranged by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York for use in 
the schools. The birds in the border are from 
textiles and pottery found in different parts of 
the world and the central panel is from an 


incised bamboo quiver from Borneo 





THE BIRD IN DESIGN. A delightful 
problem and one that carries the student into 


history and travel is the study of the bird in 
design. In a recent excavation conducted by 
Professor W. M. Petrie, the tomb of an Egypt- 
ian princess yielded possibly the most valuable 
collection of Egyptian jewelry ever found 
Jewelry of rare design and workmanship was 


GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED. 


received for the Cairo Museum and the Metr 
politan Museum in New York. The accom 
panying engraving shows one of the necklac 


with a sacred hawk motif 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED LE’ 
TERS While some may think that illus 
trated letters are only amusement stunts, tl 
far seeing ones know that the problem hold 


great possibilities in bettering the written ex 


pression of the nation. We have thought too 
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long of just doing things—building houses and 
streets and furniture—with but little thought 
to their arrangement. Only the bare material 
needs were met. A new order of things has 
come. We must weld beauty into all our 
handicraft. It is safe to say that after our 
earliest years that everyone is engaged in the 
handicraft of writing—whether it be letters, 
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school work or journalism—and if beauty of 


arrangement enters therein, no better or 
greater opening for a problem giving a knowl- 
edge or appreciation of space beauty can be 
ind. All do not draw, but most people do 


write, 


Miss Maud Hayman, drawing supervisor of 
the Irvington, New Jersey, Public Schools, 
writes of the illustrated letters in the January 


“The 
istrated letters were particularly delightful 


ScHooL ArTS MAGAZINE as follows: 


ind what an interesting approach to better 


letters. My primary teachers have the in- 
closed as their first assignment after the holi- 
days, following the inspiration of the Maga- 


zine.”’ 
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BIRD HOUSES. Our 


must be welcomed and there is no better way 


feathered guests 


than to furnish them apartments. The prob- 
lem of bird houses, their design and construc- 
tion is a problem that all school folks enjoy 
Look at the engraving showing the bird houses 
What 


and happiness is indicated in the group! Can 


and their makers. a lot of enthusiasm 
you imagine any boy working several days on a 
bird house, ever aiming a stone at a bird again? 
Bird sticks, bird weather-vanes, bird toys, bird 
houses are only a few of the problems that give 
happy hours of useful application. 


BIRD VILLAGE. The 


houses is arranged in an orderly village con- 


group of bird 
taining a hospital and hotel and feeding table. 
The whole was made of chalk boxes by the fifth 
grade, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, under the 
direction of Miss Emma Woodman and Miss 
Schupp, the teacher. 


A BIRD WEEK was held recently in Boise, 
Idaho. 


‘*A week has been observed in Boise as ‘bird 


It is described as follows: 


week,’ instituted by the children’s department 
of the Carnegie library, which offered prizes 
for bird houses to children from the fourth to 
the eighth grades, and which aiso arranged a 
fine loan exhibit of Idaho birds and a splendid 
talk on Idaho birds, by L. W. 


Saturday afternoon. 


Limbert on 


‘Much interest was manifested in the cun- 
ning bird houses and the children’s room was 
latter half of the week 


thronged the with 





The Two-headed Eagle is a motive 


that began in Persia or India 
as a Two-headed Peacock, spread to Constantinople, then to Austria, 
Spain, and the Spanish colonies in America 


of the Huichol Indians of Mexico 


Here we see it in the art 
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grown-up visitors as well as with children led to a promise by Mr. Limbert to arrange 
Miss Marie Pine v, 4 hildren s librarian, herself numbe r ol bird ‘hikes as soon as the weathe 


as enthusiastic as the children, was delighted = permits. The children have given enthusias 


with the result of the experiment, which has — tic response.’ 








BIRD HOUSES AND THEIR BULLDERS A GROUP OF HAPPY WORKERS WHO PLAN TO WELCOME SPRIN¢ 
MESSENGERS IN ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 








BIRD VILLAGE, WITH A FEEDING TABLE, HOSPITAL, AND BIRD HOTEL ARRANGED BY THE PUPILS IN 
THE SCHOOLS OF ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, MISS EMMA WOODMAN, SUPERVISOR, MISS SCHUPP BIRI 


THE TEACHER 


DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 BIRD PATTERNS 

















BIRD BORDER AND ALL-OVER BIRD PATTERNS BY MISS LOUISE D. TESSIN OF NAPA, CALIFORNIA 
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‘| Want to Know: 


He thai knows nol & | S \ 7 Hethal omeate He thal knows & knows) [He thal knows & hnseeh 





Knows nol thai he te a vs he knows nol is willing noi ihai he knows 15 thai he knows is 
noi isa fool. Shun nim.) fo learn. Teach him asleep. Waken him [ wis se. Follow him 
— — ——$_——————————— ——_————_— rrr, 





Questions and answers from subscribers, that are of general art informa- 
tion to our readers, will be printed as space permits. All questions should be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply by mail, and 
addressed to Information Editor, ScHoon Arts MaGazine, Stanford Uni- 


versity, California. 


Can you tell me the best way to make toys in large quantities? Such toys as can be turned on the 
lathe or made with the scroll saw are the kind I refer to. 

The best way is to plan the animal or toy figure so that the shape is turned out on the lathe 
in a circular form. The block can then be cut afterward in slices, using the center as an axis 
This will produce the forms rapidly. For band saw or scroll saw, a thick piece of wood is shaped 
and sliced afterward on a column saw. 


Can you suggest a good way to make mounts for an exhibition of drawings that are to be sent to the 
various schools of a large city? 

Use building board, tinting it with a dull finish of neutral color paint. Bind the edges with 
binding or framing tape. The drawings can be put on with small tacks and thin transparent 
celluloid ean be used if necessary to protect any sensitive surfaces. 


What is a good paint or coloring matter for inexpensive use on small scroll toys to be sold for about 
ten or fifteen cents each? 

Diamond dyes can be used. Make several baths of different colors. Dip your wooden toys 
into these baths, or put the colors on with a brush. After they are dry, they can be given a thin 
coat of shellac or other substitute glaze. 


What is the best paint to use for stage scenery? We have a color that we are using but it has to be 
used warm on account of the glue. 

The handiest paint to use is the cold water wall tint which is used by interior decorators for 
tinting plaster walls. The color dries lighter but a few brush marks on a scrap paper will guide the 
worker as to whether it should be made lighter or darker. The September, 1919, Schoo. Arts 
MaGaZINE gives further directions. 


What is the best way to learn to do good lettering? 

By selecting one or two good alphabets and memorizing them by carefully copying them 
several times. Then apply the lettering to several problems—imaginary ones if necessary 
Good books on lettering are: “Lettering” by Stevens, ‘‘ Letters and Lettering’ by Brown and 
‘Art and Practice of Lettering’? by Gordon. Patience and perseverance with lettering will 
result in success with an interesting and needed art. 


What preparation can be used to polish small mahogany novelties to be sold in large quantities? 
Floor wax on a soft cloth rubbed on the mahogany novelties is as easy as any material to 
apply. It gives a finish pleasing to the touch and does not have the disagreeable shine that a high 
polish gives. 
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the Point 


Short Articles on current school art subjects are requested for this depart- 
ment. They must be brief, helpful, constructively critical, and “‘to the point.” 








WORKING TOGETHER TO PROMOTE THE COMMON GOOD 

Teachers have always worked for the common good and not without a degree of success. 
They have always co-operated with other agencies in promoting community and national enter- 
prises. They have rendered this valuable service as individuals, not as an organized force. It 
remained for the war crisis in education to teach them the value of organization and combined 
effort. They now recognize that organization is necessary for the advancement and increased 
influence of the teaching profession. They are now getting together as never before in local, 
state, and national organizations, not so much to promote selfish ends, as for the purpose of 
putting their work on a high professional plane and for the purpose of working more effectively in 
promoting the common good. 

N. E. A. Bulletin 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Teachers throughout the country take honest pride in the fact that they belong to a worthy 
profession. They hold to ideals and standards in keeping with the high type of their calling 
Shame on the men and women who would break down this source of their inspiration by forcing 
upon them the claim that there is no such thing as a teaching profession in the United States and 
that the teachers’ work is a most menial kind of service. Nothing but discontent and disloyalty 
can result from the promotion of such doctrine. There is a teaching profession and its ideals 
have inspired hope on the part of teachers and gained the confidence of the public. The fact that 
teachers believe they belong to a worthy profession and that the public appreciates its high 
standards are the strongest forces at the present time in securing increased salaries for teachers 
in the present crisis in education. 

N.E. A. Bulletin 
ONCE UPON A TIME 


An Ohio man whose son was an applicant for a position in an industrial art studio, but who 


d been repeatedly turned down, said: 
“It’s sure hard luck, but Bill has missed that position again. It looks like they just won't 
have him, that’s all!” 
‘“What was the trouble?” asked the friend. 
‘Well, he was kinder short on designing and perspective, and he missed a good deal in 
ettering.”’ 
“What's he going to do about it?”’ 
““T don’t know,”’ said the father. ‘Times are not so good for us, and I reckon he'll have to 
go back to teachin’ high school art for a livin’.”’ 
Adapted 
EVERYBODY LAUGH! 
The students who laugh because they are sunny-hearted and find things to enjoy as they go 
mg, add enjoyment to others as they go. There is something in a smile that calls out a smile, 
and spontaneous laughter is the most catching thing in the world. No one who hears a joyous 


laugh is likely to scowl in response. 
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Efficient Art Courses 
in Grade and High Schools are Necessary 


" HE character of the nation is dependent upon tne esthetic education of the whole population 

More than 90 per cent of our citizens are entirely dependent upon the art education they have 
received before leay Ing the eighth grade, and seven per cent are likewise dependent upon the taste 
they have acquired as far as high school (the other three per cent possibly continuing the study 
It is evident, therefore, that both grade and high school courses in drawing, manual training, o1 
any form of the industrial arts, should deal with the appreciation and understanding of the vital 
things of actual life, as a means of 

First, enabling students to see more accurately, since the bulk of our knowledge, a great dea 
of our work, and much of our enjoyment of life depend upon the proper exercise of the analytical 
eve 

Second, through the exercise of this valuable function, to appreciate the wonders of the 
natural world and their relation to the knowledge, sciences. and works of man 

Third, being able to express such ideas adequately, accurately, and with some beauty, in 
order that they may fully explain ideas where words fail or where construction necessitates definite 
mechanical accuracy with the chief object of understanding the value of beauty and the need of 
design as elements of their work as intelligent consuming householders or as expert workmen 

Fourth, to encourage pupils to continue through the technical schools of art and industry, and 
to prepare themselves to become salesmen or makers of the useful and beautiful things whicl 
enhance the full realization of life’s possibilities and true enjoyment thereof 


The importance and effect of each drawing lesson increase when we realize that the taste of 


the American people depends upon them. The most important part of any lesson in drawing or 
design in any school is the acquirement of standards of taste derived from the study and drawing 
of the best examples of the everyday arts and crafts. As far as possible, studies in design should 
be based upon the objects, tous drawn, as indicated in the ‘Constructive process Under 


proper conditions all the steps could be completed 


In order to aid in thus forming standards of judgment, appreciation, and principles of good 
taste collections of articles are needed which set high standards In other words, schools need 
collections of fine objects for study, just as they now have collections of books. Yet, with th 
exception Of a Tew professional art schools and the fact that museums are sometimes ready to 


lend materials to them, most of our schools of all kinds lack this most important facility for 


objective enlightenment 

The improved arrangement of exhibits in museums and art galleries and the fact that lee- 
turers on the industrial arts are coming more and more to illustrate their discourses with the 
actual materials are steps in the development of appreciation { pon such work the further 
development of the Nation’s industrial arts can safely be based 


Industrial Art a Matter of Business 


HE most successful industrial art schools in the world were established to meet situations 

similar to those of the United States today Foreign industrial art schools are almost without 
exception subsidized by the state. Foremost among all schools of industrial art stand the schools 
of arts and crafts of Great Britain, which are the outgrowth of the fact that the Parliament had 
taken steps in 1835 te appoint committees and provide funds for the establishment of the School of 
Industrial Arts at South Kensington, which was opened in 1837 to counteract the growing menace 
of German skill in design 
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In 1851 the school was much criticized at the London Exposition because Great Britain was 
till outranked in quality of design by all great nations except the United States. Germany still 
suutranked England in fine manufactured products. The school continued, however, and at the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, England was among the foremost producers of the finest goods. The 
expansion of her art schools under the London County Council has continued to increase this 
idvantage. In 1918 the United States was still near the bottom of the list in industrial art schools, 
s well as in merit of products 

The business men of England, and of Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, Chicago, and Grand 
Rapids were the first to urge the need and take steps toward establishing their industries on a more 
permanent and competitive basis through the training of such schools. 

The investment involved in America’s homes and general schools for the preparation of its 
citizens and the perpetuation of its progress cannot be effected either in terms of money orcharacter 
inless this energy can be effectively carried over into the realm of American factories and stores 

There is an enormous gap between these two groups of institutions. From the place where 
he homes and schools leave off to where the factories and stores begin Is, to the av erage individual, 
an uncharted realm. Many are they who lose their way and lose advantages previous preparation 
seemed to hold 

The precipitous valley of incompetence must be spanned with a bridge of preparation 
Upon the taste which demands the best of the workers-and upon the training which shall supply 
this demand, we must base the directed commercial progress of the American youth through 
educational facilities 

The United States needs municipal art institutions based upon the local industrial needs of 

ery community. These inspirational centers of American good taste should aim to include 

a museum of decorative arts, including manufactured articles of metal, wood, ceramics, 

‘tiles, ete.; (2) a school of fine and industrial art with studios, workshops, and salesrooms aiming 
to apply this inspiration directly to local industries; and (3) a museum of fine arts to include 

hitecture, sculpture, painting, decoration, and the crafts as well as music, poetry, and the 
rama. A library is a most important connective link necessary to the three institutions 


CHART Through the establishment of such insti- 


ALL THINGS PRODUCED and USED BY 
MAN PASS THROUGH SIMILAR STAGES  # 
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enim P ONE: eromermeuy twenty-three years, have now neither the inspi- 
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INVENTORS ing as a means of becoming more proficient 
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tutions America can train and apply the 
wasted talents of her people, ninety per cent 


of whom, between the ages of fourteen and 


MANUFACTURERS STEP FOUR: efforts made now to provide this training 


MAKE FINISHED DESIGNS MA amore ar | Anything done in this direction must start 
| " STEP FIVE - 


MAKE WORKING ‘DRAWINGS }amarme matics 
tions to immediate action, spreading in time to 
ARTISANS 
WORK ME N a CONSTRUCTION }Gprectaoene state and national movements for the advance- 


LABORERS 


ARCHITECTS 


eimai with individuals who can inspire civic organiza- 


DETAILERS : 





MERCHANTS i lane ~ PSYCHOLOGY ment of the possibilities of American life 
SALES PEOPLE { SELLING and BUYING exsnees 
* STEP EIGHT ~ through education in the industrial arts 


STITUTION i USE-dhe NEED FULFILLED }ESjoveecear Since cities are first to profit by having it 


better trained citizenship capable of producing 
IT IS EVIDENT THAT 96 OF ALL THE STEPS IN een een needa sheen 
MAKING ANY ARTICLE REQUIRE ART EDUCATION, FO7"™ “teh Pay bigben CaVvnenes  ENPOURN 
COMPETENCE IN ANY ONE OF THESTEPS their skill-—-this is a matter which cities must 
NECESSARILY INVOLVES A THOROUGH put into operation as a business asset for the 
UNDERSTANDING ALL THE OTHER STAGES, industrial progress of the nation 











































BIRD LIFE 13 BIRD DECORATIONS 
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BIRD DECORATIVELY RENDERED WITH PEN AND INK BY MISS ROSE NETZORG OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Museums and Art Education 


RICHARD F. BACH 
Ve tropolitar V ise oJ A 


*DUCATIONAL forces are of many kinds. Classroom teaching is but one phase of an enor 
mous network of possibilities One has only to consider a modern postgraduate course 
Columbia or Harvard to appreciate the wide reach of the meaning of teaching But there 
another direction in which this force may reach the peopl It is by making museum collectior 
accessible. This means many things It means leading people—meaning all of us—directly t 
the objects and explaining their value as cultural assets in terms which can be understood accord 
ing to age, race, and at least group predilections; not to mention educational status, profession or 
manual trade experience The class of children that follows its school book heroes through the 
paintings, the college class in history that sees medieval life in tapestries and glass and churc} 
sculpture, the artisan that follows technical methods of the past through the better designs of 
another day, all of these are being educated in a very direct and effective way What is more 
there is available now in the Metropolitan Museum complete machinery of administration and 
teaching busily engaged in making this type of education carry to the largest number; and this 
machinery is running to its full capacity. But the Metropolitan Museum is but one of many and 
our nation numbers over one hundred millions. Can this Museum, or can all the museums, with- 
out other educational help produce the fifty thousand designers we shall need now that the last 
gun has been fired in the grim struggle over there? Shall the museums found schools to help 
their other agencies of instruction? Shall the museums themselves advocate by teaching methods 
the actual making of a native style in art more or less to order and more or less out of whole clot! 
What has the museum to do with an American style? 

The Museum carries the torch forward by showing the best that has been done, wherever 
possible also, the best that is now being done, for the benefit of the people as well as men sper il 
cally for the benefit of the artist, craftsman, and artisan of today In this it subseribes to the 
fundamental factor in all progress, namely that which fosters growth of style in art as an evolutio! 
along inspirational lines with the aid of formal interpretation on the basis of the objects which are 
conserved in museum galleries. Only in this way will any native style in American art come about 
for we have not the problem of the aborigines who wrestled directly with unconquered nature and 
found there the new materials and forms to write their story for the future 

When the Museum has made its collections thus available, useful and in fullest extent direct- 
ly influential in the growth of American design it has fulfilled its duty. But there is something 
else needed American taste will grow: keen observers among us can watch its slow developing 
process Dealers will note that their salespeople have in many cases been left behind by the 
American woman who spends half a billion on home furnishings in this country each year. Crafts- 
men’s products are improving with phenomenal speed. But how many craftsmen have we? 
And whence do they hail? Did we train them in America? Have we any schools that could 
produce the least of them? 

It is in this direction that the museum must find its team-mate. There must be schools 
schools, always schools, to drive home the immutable fact that America must have art, the best 
and plenty of it, and that at once 

We will not make an American style over night—the gods forbid—but we can produce crafts- 
men and designers who will make such use of the fine things of the past shown in our museums 
that the American style will gradually take shape The initial step must soon be taken. Europ 
has no designers to give us, even to lend us. Those who remain will be retained by their home 
countries, and America will again be foreed to buy abroad Where are the giants who will lead 
in the great and essential task of founding our first great school of industrial arts, a school whicl 


-will have guaranteed success by reason of the verv names that grace its beginnings? 
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Editorial News 


{ PIONEER IN ART EDUCATION 
THE RESIGNATION of Leslie W. Miller, 

principal of the School of Industrial Art, brings 

to an honored close a career of which he may 


proud. Mr. Miller the 
industrial art education in 


well be was one of 


pioneers in true 
\merica, and, with a few exceptions, has been 


more continuously in the harness than any 


ther noted educator engaged in similar work 
in this country. His record is only surpassed, 


so far as application to art goes, by Emily 
Sartain, who recently resigned from the prin- 
cipalship of the School of Design for Women, 
which antedates the School of Industrial Art by 
a full generation. 

It is a chance coincidence brought about by 
passing years that these two leading educators 


And 
their loss will be felt, at the same time, 


should give up their work the same year. 
while 
the fact that in both cases the incident forces 
the institutions with which they were con- 
nected to take an account of stock, as it were, 
and to look to the equipping of themselves with 
the proper expert direction to meet the neces- 
sities of the future, may be productive of much 
It is to the credit of Mr. Miller that no 
in his line of educational work has 


good 
specialist 
surpassed him in the clearness of view with 
which he approached the question of the deter- 
mining importance of industrial art education 
life as a 


our industries and to American 


whole. Wholly apart from the salutary results 
which inhere in his principalship of forty years’ 
Mr. Miller than 


assiduous in preaching the doctrine of the need 


duration, has been more 
preparation for 


Had his 


uttered freely over several decades, been taken 


of a fundamental artistic 


({merica and Americans. advice, 
we should not, during the embargo of the war, 
| vc been worried over the lack of dyes or of 
designers to supply the patterns for fabrics 
which formerly in our easygoing way we had 
imported freely, giving little thought to the 


Morrow 


ArTS MAGAZINE wishes Mr 
Miller many happy years that he may see the 


the 


lhe ScHOOL 
fruitage of his noble years of service in 


cause of American art. 





THIS SPEAKS WELL 
An artistic folder issued by the Cleveland 
School of Art states the following: 

“Of the numerous graduates of the school, 
not one, so far as known, is now without profit- 
able employment. Graduates are employed in 
engraving and lithographing, commercial ad- 
vertising, and designing; drafting, illustrating; 
portrait, landscape, and miniature painting; in 
ceramic design and manufacture; in profes- 
sional work as mural decorators, sculptors, and 
architects; as jewelers and silversmiths, in- 
terior decorators, furniture makers, and cos- 
tume designers; cartoonists, photographers, 
etchers, engravers; teachers, supery isors of art 
and craft, lecturers and authors, and home 
makers 

The 


enough to meet the demands 


school cannot supply graduates fast 


As soon as our 
building can be enlarged (money for which has 
recently been departments will 


be added. 
departments in 


given,) new 


Among the immediate needs are 
Architectural 


Garden 


Drawing and 


Rendering, in Design, in Costume 
Design and Costume Illustration, in Printing 
and in Reproducing Arts and in Ceramic 
Design. 

Just 
trained men capable of teaching and supervis- 
the 
United 
States is to be brought to the school as head of 
the Department of Normal Art next September 
that his will 


talented young men to enter the department in 


now there is an insistent demand for 


ing art and craft instruction. One of 


strongest art-educational men in the 


in the hope presence induce 
larger numbers. Good salaries await competent 
men.” 

Such is the result of enthusiasm plus brains 
in a school that interweaves art with the needs 


of life 
AN ERROR 


In the 
Magazine 


April Number of the School Arts 
page 501, the illustration used was 
not correct. We are reprinting the page in 
this number, page 564, showing the Outlined 
Halftone as it should be. 


Editorial News Continued on Page ix 
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BRUSH DRAWINGS FROM BIRDS BY TED SWIFT OF CALIFORNIA. THE BRUSH RIGHTLY CONTROLLED 
SURPRISES THE WORKER WITH ITS POSSIBILITIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF EXPRESSION 
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PRINTING 49 METZOTINT HALFTONE ENGRAVING 
















| 
me -— rn i te a A = 
NO. XX\ PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD. METZOTINT HALFTON} 
A ETZOTINT HALFTONI Various experiments have been made to 
M secure a texture on halftone surfaces, less geometric than the usual 
halftone screen The most successful of these is a pattern ol small 
irregular dots instead of the cross line pattern used for most halftones This 
is termed metzotint screen because of its similarity in appearance to the texture 
of metzotint engravings much used in the early history of engraving. The 
above subject is engraved with a metzotint screen and an examination with a 
magnifying glass will further illustrate the difference between the texture of 
the surface in comparison with other halftones 



























PRINTING HIGH-LIGHT HALFTONE ENGRAVING 








NO, XAVI PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD HIGH-LIGHT HALFTON! 


IGH-LIGHT HALFTONE. The process of halftone engraving necessar- 
H ily places a fine dot over all surfaces of the engraving. To eliminate 
this dot a special operation in the negative is necessary combined with 
special etching. For reproducing pencil drawings and subjects containing 
much open or white parts, this process—termed “high-light halftone process 
is employed. This method is the most recent important development in 
photoengraving 
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PRINTING OUTLINED HALFTONE 








NO, XXIII PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD HALFTONE WORK 


COPPER HALFTONE ENGRAVING (Relief 


UTLINED HALFTONE. The process of halftone engraving places 
6) a small dot over all white surfaces of the subject. To make this sur- 
face whiter in appearance the engraver must re-etch the white parts 
Greater contrast is effected throughout the whole subject by hand etching 
after the subject has been flat-etched in a tray of acid 





To secure a cut- 


out appearance or to produce an engraving irregular in edge, the metal is 


removed by a cutting machine termed 
completes the details. 


a “router” and hand 
treated in this way. 


engraving 
The background of the above 


engraving has been 
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ARAMA 
MARY C. WHEELER 


Miss Mary Colman Wheeler, founder and 


ead of Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, 


[.. died on the morning of March 10. The 


school will continue as an incorporated school, 











564 


r which she made provision 


Begun as a school for drawing and painting, 
e institution soon became a full college pre- 


tory school, and a center for art and 


jucational work in Providence Its 25th 


niversary Was celebrated in 1914. 

President Faunce of Brown University, in 
rding the honorary Master’s Degree in 

11, referred to Miss Wheeler as “teacher of 

wuage and art, educator of girls drawn from 

inv States, whose love of the beautiful in 
ture and in character has made her a forma- 
ve foree in human lives.’ 

Miss Wheeler was always keenly interested in 
welfare of France, where she’ had studied 
for six years, and herself had maintained 

hools at Fontenay and Giverny. During the 


war she kept in touch with her friends at 
‘iverny and the girls of her school held regular 


meetings working for the Red Cross 
e French Government named her an officer 
\cademie 
\lthough her school paid great attention to 
painting, and the manual arts, all 
s of academic work were cultivated, and 
members of the Brown I niversity 
gave courses Miss Wheeler herself 
ight the “ History of Art.”’ 
\liss Wheeler was a delegate to the Congress 
Drawing Teachers of France and that of 
lary Edueation, held at the International 
tion in Paris, 1900, and was official 
gate from the United States to the Congress 
9) ing Teachers in Berne, 1904. 
\I Wheeler was ever an advocate of the 
es upon which the ScHoot Arts 
\ZINE was founded, and in her passing the 
irt-education sustains a great loss. 


PRATT INSTITUTE of Brooklyn issues 
Bulletin each week full of live news. Their 
idents and graduates from all over the coun- 
listed, their progress and activities 

i, and in this way the alumni interest is 
If anyone doubts the inability or 

| of the United States in supporting 
irtists or designers, just look over one 
‘ratt Bulletins. That splendid institu- 
ining students that are filling spheres 
efulness in all parts of the country in 


lent ways. 
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ENUS 
PERFECT 
Quality 


N class rooms, the drawing 
masters and instructors can 
express their brain idea un- 
hampered with the smooth, 
firm, exactly graded VENUS 
Pencils. 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, perdoz., 1.20 
4i sta ner n re 


hroughout the world 


i 








American Lead Pencil Company 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York 















LEARN TO MAKE POTTERY 
New York State School 
of Clay-Working & Ceramics 


at Alfred University Alfred, N. Y. 








Chas. F. Binns, Director Write for Catalog 


Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Applied Design, Interior Decoration,, Jewelry, Life Draw- 
ing, Modeling, Costume and Pictorial Illustration, Com- 
mercial Design, Decorative and Mural Painting, Architec- 
ture—Two- and three-year courses. Normal Art and 
Mauual Training—-Two-year courses. 30 Studios. 42 [p- 
structors; 33rd Year. 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 



















SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


of the Pennsylvania Museum 
BROAD AND PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Phorough work under trained specialists in all branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, including a « prehensive N 
mal Art Course Summer School open from July 7toAu 
ust 1, inclusi 


LESLIE W. MILLER - - - Principal 








County of Worcester, 



















ermodello 


THE PERMANENT MODELING CLAY 


This new Modeling Clay works like Magic. Stays 
soft in the can, but when exposed to air after modeling 
it “‘sets’? and becomes as hard as stone. Requires no 
casting and no firing. Takes water color or’ E 
decorating. Equally valuable in Kindergarten, Grammar 
Grades, High Scaool and Art Classes. Widely used by 
U. S. Government in Reconstruction Hospitals. Sample 
pound postpaid 75c. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 


































SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


4 woman’s college offering broad general and cul- 
tural courses for women, while providing splendid op- 
portunity for specialization. Applied science combined 
with technical study qualifies for leading callings open 


to women 
Qos 


mesti ie! 


Wide selection provided—Secretaria!, D 
} . | icat n Musi il 
| courses, with related subjects 
High School graduates 


Applied Art 
Attractive 





Degree Granted. 4 year course leads to BS 
2 and 3 year Normal Course, Teacher’s and Super 
visor’s certificate. Residence a mmodations, 400 


dents. For catalogue address Secretary, Box K 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 































The Tawido Looms 
With 4 and 6 treadles, weave 12 and 20 
in. Bedside and Table Looms, 6 to 12 
in. Tapestry Loom, 34 in. Shuttles, 
Yarnwinders and warp frames. Fabrics, 
Tablerunners in blue and white, (Italian 
and Swedish weaves) Garments for sports 
wear. 

Instruction in mechanical pattern weav- 
ing and Tapestries. 

ELNA M. DE NEERGAARD 
96 Fifth Ave. New York 


















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 


REQUIRED BY THE Act oF CONGRESS OF AvausT 24, 1912 


Or Tue Scnoot Arts Magazine, published monthly 


except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 


State of Massachusetts, \ 
8s 


; 


Before me, ajustice of the peace in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Gilbert G. Davis, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Tue Scuoor 
Arts MaGazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, t 
wit 
NAME or— 

Publisher The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass 

Editor, Pepro J. Lemos, Stanford University, ¢ 

Business Manager. Gilbert G. Davis, Worcester, Mass 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock 


Gilbert G. Davis, Worcester, Mass 
Minnie W. Davis, Worcester, Mass 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass 
Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass 
W m P.H Wor \1 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 

If there are none, so state None 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any 
contain not only the list of stockholders and securit) 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting. is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the comp.*¥ as trustees, hold stock and securities i0 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities thao 
as so stated by him 


r 


That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails o 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information !8 
required from daily publications only) 

GriiBert G. Davis, 
Business Manage? 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of Mar 
1920 

ALLISTON GREENE, 
Justice of the Peace 
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‘arnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tthe Institute 


nl 


mitted, and while the range was wide and 


T 





field of A 
as been rendered during the winter by 
W. Beatty, Director of Fine Arts at 


iotable service in the rt educa- 


Lessons on the Appreciation of Art 


rw Young People,” have proved extremely 
elpt il to thousands of students in the city 


ttsburgh, and have been widely circulated 
il to many sections of the country. 


{n evidence of the interest felt in the visits 
»the Institute by the children and of their 


gent understanding of the lesson on 


inting was shown in a prize essay contest 


was held. Five special prizes were 


fered and smaller prizes were awarded fon 


sessays showing the best understanding of 


lesson on painting, written voluntarily 
children after having heard the lesson 


Eleven hundred essays were 


me of the essays were very poor, the general 


we Was so high and the number of very 
llent essays submitted so large that five 
tional prizes were given and an honor 


was established which contains 163 names 
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CATALOGUE G SHOWS VARIOUS STYLI 


fanufactured by 
The WASHBURN SHOPS 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN ART 


ts in our standard size, 1'4 cents per print 
tory of Art”’ classes we publish over 3000 sub- 
ding the art of all countries. Our complet 
ta ie Sent on receipt of o cents 
FOR PICTURE STUDY 

| Series 1! 
liniature Series only 113 subjects) 
yur general leaflet 


2 cents per print 
34 cent per print, 
, illustrated, Free on request. 
THE U NIVERSITY PRINTS 

NEWTON, MASS. 








GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 
IN GOLD AND SILVER 





Write for Cataiog 


HERPERS BROS. 


New York City and Newark, N. J. 
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THE 


BERKSHIRE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ART 


AT MONTEREY INTHE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN 

ERNEST W.WATSON 
Directors 

PAINTING 

SKETCHING 

DESIGN 

POSTER DESIGN 

LINOLEUM ENGRAVING 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

TEXTILE DECORATION 

and other subjects. 


SEVEN INSTRUCTORS. @ 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue to 
Ernest W Watson , Pratt Institute, 
2/5 Ryerson Street 
Brooklyn NY 








ART | (Vane 


SCHOOL ARTS & CRAFTS 


ART INSTITUTI 
O F CHICAGO 


SUM MER | Chautauqua has an equipment 
SES SSION second to none in the country. 





July 5—August 14 





NE 28 TO Chautaugua has a _ location 
SPTSMaER B7 which is high, cool, beautiful, 
ALL ART COURSES and ideal on the scenic lake. 


INCLUDING 
OUT~OF“-DOOR WORK 


Chautauqua has exceptional 
educational advantages in 








addition to the Arts & Crafts. 





Michigan Ave. at Adams St Write for illustrated catalog 


CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 
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